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372 The Immortality of the Soul. 

The steps are but the steps, slipper y their selves 
And in themselves of no account. Enjoy 
Thou me, and let my will be thine alone. 
Herein is peace divine, and the great life 

That is the all : Shakespeare and Socrates, 

And poets old, prophets and saintly priests, 
The woods, the sea, the glory of the stars, 
Man and the life of man, in streets, in fields, 
Children and the woman by the hearth — Love ! 
Nor doubt but He, Jesus of Nazareth, 
Will make thee sweet in life, and in death mine. 
Come thou to me through Him ! come thou in prayer- 
Come, when thy heart is weak and fails thee, Come ! 
Brute is the world in externality, 
And blind, still stumbling in contingency ; 
But I, even I, am Lord : I will control 
The monstrous masses as they wheel, and check 
Them there, and smooth the pillow for thy head, — 
Make thou thyself but mine — but me — in Prayer ! 



OF THE DOGMATIC PEOOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 

Translated from the German of Karl Friedricb. Goeschel, by T. K. Vickhoy. 

Hitherto we have examined the historical traditional proofB 
for immortality, and have seen how they are developed from one 
another and follow one upon another. From step to step we 
have seen how they complete and fulfil, transform and penetrate 
the conception underlying them as a ground, and at the same 
time complete and perfect it and raise it to an adequate form. In 
order to point out in a word the progress of this proof, according 
to its growing content, it can be said that it advances from the 
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immortality of the human soul to immortality itself. For its 
way is this that it pursues the immortality of the human soul 
first in its objective and secondly in its subjective relation,, until 
it finally, in the ontological proof, grasps the unity of both of 
the hitherto one-sided notions, and hence of the true idea itself. 
It is not without good reason that the immortality of the human 
soul, or the personal persistence of man without qualification is 
briefly named immortality, and under immortality everywhere 
nothing else is understood but the immortality of the human 
soul. For so much is already clear : that the conception of im- 
mortality applies only to self-consciousness, only to the per- 
son, and includes personality in itself, since everything else is 
indifferent to it; since personality consists even in this, to be 
other, to be also the non-self, hence in its nature change is an- 
nulled, and just for this reason it finds its general self-preserva- 
tion in phenomena that continually present new phases. Fur- 
ther discussions concerning the inner agreement of the proofs of 
immortality- will be brought up further on. 

We have moreover seen how the proofs of immortality thus 
far presented correspond throughout to the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God, and how both spheres, member for member, are 
connected. 

In the first proof, God, like the soul, was objective, consequently 
he was inferred from, just as the duration of the soul is inferred 
from its simplicity.' As the existence of God as opposed to the 
contingent existence of the world, reveals itself in its necessity, 
so also the necessity of its persistence is revealed also in the 
contingent existence of the soul ; the soul cannot be destroyed. 
Again, in the second proof, God like the soul was subject, conse- 
quently it, as the principle determining things according to a 
purpose, is the absolute reason, the soul as determined to this infi- 
nite purpose, is the created reason, which, as such, as reflected- 
into-self, is infinite, since an internality is attained by it in the 
form of reason. In the third proof, God like the soul is the true 
ideal itself; God the creating, the soul the created; existence 
and internality is apprehended in it, hence it is actual, and in 
consequence this reality is imperishable. It is so nevertheless 
with this difference, that God is actual, while on the contrary, 
the finite spirit becomes actual, that is, it persists. With God is 
the eternal now, with man the becoming, that is, the future. 

With the accession of power the soul becomes a being, more 
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definitely an objective somewhat, and external being is ascribed 
to the soul as persisting. Upon this already rests the first, im- 
mediate, yet crude notion, which conceives the soul as a thing, 
as an external individual, like a stone which one picks up in or- 
der to examine its properties. With this, however, the further 
stages in the development of the proof already mentioned are not 
excluded. 

In like manner in the second proof, with the accession of Eea- 
son, a subjective internal being with progressive development is 
ascribed to the soul. This is itself a progress in the more defi- 
nite knowledge of the soul, but this internality is, as yet, only 
the antithesis of an objective world. Since it always refers to 
the future, it belongs to the sensuous phase of thought, although 
the imagination struggles with the forces of externality because 
it feels itself hampered by it. In the third proof, finally the soul 
attains to its actuality through an insight into its nature, hence 
to the true character of its persistence ; but this truth is yet so 
far only a formal one, inasmuch as thought as yet only infers its 
existence, and its complete actuality. And furthermore this 
proof does not belong here, inasmuch as the unity of thought 
and being upon which the proof rests is first a mere assumption, 
just as also the unity of the soul and of life itself, upon which 
actuality depends, is a mere assumption in this proof. 

Hitherto the complete resemblance of the theological and psy- 
chological processes of proof have also verified themselves from 
step to step. But now a difference between these proofs pre- 
sents itself. It is evident that there can be no question of the 
difference between the objects of these proofs, for this is acknowl- 
edged from the beginning. Without this real difference we 
could not speak of their resemblance. But there is also in the 
development of the proofs themselves, more than one difference 
to be pointed out. 

The first difference is this, that the theological proof conducts 
us to God's existence, and infers the existence of an absolnte 
spirit. On the other hand, in the psychological province, the ex- 
istence of a finite spirit is the fact from which we start, and upon 
which we base our argument to prove the eternal duration of this 
existence. It is evident therefore, that the premises from which 
we start and the conclusion at which we arrive, are different in 
the two proofs. But this difference vanishes if we leave words 
and take up the consideration of the subject itself. As regards 
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the starting point, it is properly the existence of God, his exter- 
nal existence in the world, from which the two first theological 
proofs start; otherwise it would be impossible to reach the di- 
vine existence. The existence of God is his external being, but 
he according to his nature is not external. The existence of God 
is consequently in this externality nothing else than the antithe- 
sis of absolute spirit, that is to say, the world, whose existence 
was the premise from which we started. As regards the conclu- 
sion or the goal of the theological proof, it is, properly speaking, 
not the existence, but the actuality of God. From his existence, 
from his externalization, which is the world, inferences are made 
to his absolute, reality, to the actuality— the idea. 

So also in the psychological scope. From the immediate ex- 
istence of the soul, in which the soul itself is not yet developed 
into identity with itself, its truth and actuality are deduced, in 
which the soul at last becomes identified with itself, or at 
least from step to step seeks to become like itself, [i. e., 
to realize its ideal self]. This reality of the soul is 
expressed as becoming, hence as persistence or as immortal- 
ity. Without this persistence, which first of all is posited 
in the future, the actuality of the soul is not thinkable, for actu- 
ality is precisely this, not only to be now, but to be [in all time]. 
Herein the first seeming difference is again cancelled. 

The second difference consists in this, that the third proof, in 
so far as it relates to God, from the conception of God, in so far 
as it on the contrary points towards the immortality of the soul, 
does not arise from the conception of the soul but from the con- 
ception of persistence. But it does not remain here as differ- 
ent; for, in the first case, it is really the conception of ab- 
solute spirit, to whose perfection existence belongs ; and in the 
second place, it is the conception of finite spirit for whose per- 
fection infinite persistence is required. Therefore in the capac- 
ity for improvement there lies also the necessity of persistence 
in such a manner in the finite spirit that it cannot think the con- 
trary, as it cannot exist. With this the second difference is also 
removed. 

A third difference could be found in this, that the discussions 
about the essence and qualities of the soul, precede the proofs for 
the immortality of the human soul, while the discussions about 
the being and attributes of the first cause in his existence seem 
to follow the proof for the existence of God. 
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The objective immateriality (simplicity, indivisibility), the sub- 
jective infinitude of the soul, and the conception of persistence 
are there first established, in order that persistence may be de- 
duced from it. Here first, on the contrary, existence seems to 
be proved, before we can further deduce from it Omnipotence, 
Wisdom and Love. But we need to examine seriously the if 
and the how, or the that and the what, to separate existence and 
its attributes, in order to convince ourselves of its insepara- 
bleness. One inquiry presupposes the other, and goes hand in 
hand with it. The third difference vanishes also herewith 
without further discussion. 

We shall further on be able more definitely to enter upon the 
investigation which concerns the discussion of the divine being, 
in order to compare more accurately al60 the phases in the 
proofs for the divine being with those for human immortality 
developing themselves differently to the same end. 

So much for the present about the internal affinity of both 
series of proof. The further consideration of these and of the 
arrangement of individual, separate proofs, is postponed for the 
present. 

On the contrary it is now asked whether and in how far with 
the three previously considered proofs for immortality as laid 
down in the history of thought, the whole realm of proof on this 
subject is exhausted in this, or whether there are more proofs to 
be found: whether thought in so far as the same consists of 
proofs, has with this been exhausted, or whether yet other modes 
of proof are accessible. 

The historical proof has already been mentioned in the intro- 
duction, hence it is here excluded. We shall later consider its 
proper position. 

Aside from this we have already seen that the many proofs in 
the third have one origin. In the third all were transfigured to- 
gether. Herewith multiplicity is finally disposed of. We cannot 
yet exactly see which way is left after the soul has been consid- 
ered in two aspects, and finally from its total idea — in order to 
attain to the conviction of its persistence. 

We have also moreover further seen that within each sphere of 
proof definite steps [develope themselves from one another, to 
which yet an indefinite multitude of different modes of view and 
inferences are joined. Add to this, that within the same proofs 
not only their different stages but also the different proofs join 
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and intermingle, and by this the number of proofs is still in- 
creased, until finally a countless multitude of the most different 
views arise, regarding which it may be said, that they conflict 
among themselves without final disentanglement, clearing up, 
and unification. 

It would be even as instructive as it is interesting to hunt up 
and examine the whole literature of this discipline in ancient 
and modern times in consecutive order, to the end that we might 
discover the confirmation of what has been said, in most won- 
derful colorings. It lies also in the immediate human interest of 
the doctrine that its literature is broader and more copious than 
any other. Up to the latest times, popular philosophy has 
poured into it all her fancies, opinions, purposes, feelings and 
convictions. Greek philosophy, especially that of Plato and Ar- 
istotle, had already attained such extension in the Neo-Platonic 
and Scholastic, as well as in modern philosophy, particularly 
that of Descartes and Spinoza, and that of the following centu- 
ries, that it scarcely availed to subordinate its material «nd to 
retain the widening stream in its channel. However, the sphere 
of proof itself is completely exhausted in the three branches be- 
fore mentioned. 

Thus Marsilius Ficinus, in the fifth book of his Platonic The- 
ology, enumerates fifteen grounds for immortality, and again in 
the seventh book ten grounds for the immateriality of the hu- 
man soul, from which again immortality is derived. To these 
fifteen proofs the most important of the first sphere of proofs 
belong: 

(The soul) Anima (1) per se movetur et in circulum, (2) stat 
per substantiam — manet licet moveatur, — (3) materia? domiuatur, 
(4) est a materia libera, (5) individua, (6) esse suum habet in sua 
essentia, (7) esse proprium habet et nunquam a sua forma disce- 
dit, (8) sibi per se convenit esse, nam quod sibi hseret per se, non 
separatur a se ipso, (9) non componitur ex aliqua potentia, in 
quam possit resolvi, (10) non habet in se potentiam ad non esse. 

But these judgments extend over, in part, to the higher spheres, 
for example, the tenth into the third : it is generally more easy in 
most propositions to reduce all distinctions to the dead level of 
tautology than to define properly the difference. As the soul 
per se est, stat, movetur, so is it also (11) per se vita, with which 
the idea of the soul itself approaches the second cycle of proof: 
here belong also more or less the further characteristics, as (12) 
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hseret diviuis, (13) per se refertur ad Deum (14) esse a Deo 
accipit sine medio, by which the system of Creationisin of the 
soul is acknowledged against Traducianism. On the contrary, it 
belongs to the third sphere of proof, if it is stated as follows : 
(15) vita prsestantior est corpore, (for it is added to it): corpus 
ipsum nunquam desinit esse corpus, quanto minus vita, quae est 
per se ? The self-less remains what it is, how much more the 
self? So also Eaymond of Sabund in his natural theology, 
(tit. 207), finds five grounds for the immortality of the human 
soul, but he himself reduces them to three relations. By "com- 
paring man to other creatures, in reference to others, in relation 
to the external world, the soul is nothing else but simple : this is 
one. By comparing man to God, according to its divine charac- 
teristic, the soul is immortal, (1) because the soul can be under 
obligation to the immortal and infinite God, (2) because to God 
alone glory, to man usefulness; the human soul is the casket, in 
which God glorifies himself, and (3) from the nature of liberty, 
which requires recompense : this is the second. By comparing 
man to himself, in relation to himself, is the soul immortal, be- 
cause persistence is inherent in it, for a thing lasts as long as its 
function : this means, speculatively expressed, nothing else than 
that self-consciousness and God-consciousness as a unity (not 
sameness) essentially dwells in the soul ; this is the third. From 
this likewise the position and consequent order of these three re- 
lations are justified, in which we consequently again recognize 
our three proofs in the previously considered succession. In 
general we may say, besides, of such categories of relation, that 
they lack not only the adequate categories of thinking,. but 
also the characteristic categories of being, hence they, limited 
to the category of relation, come into an uncertain fluctuation, 
and cannot take up into themselves their chosen content. 

So much the more important however are the discussions in 
the patristic and scholastic philosophy concerning the cardinal 
question, whether the soul is vitality or vitalized, that is, whether 
th j soul is life itself or the effect of life, and in how far it could 
be life itself although created. These discussions are important, 
since the immortality of the soul rests upon them. So says St. 
Ambrose (Specul. Naturale, lib. 24, c. 14), and St. Vincent re- 
peats it in connection with the opposing grounds. 

The soul is incapable of death, since it is'life, and through this 
is the contrary of death. The soul is the life of the body and its 
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own life, nor is it susceptible of death, just as heat cannot per- 
mit snow, nor light darkness. But just for this reason it is 
asked, whether the soul is independent life : the discussions on 
this touch throughout all three spheres of proof. In the 
first stage, independence is maintained as objective simplicity ; in 
the second this abstraction is denied and the soul subsists only 
through its relation to God, until finally in the third stage both 
moments grow together into a concrete unity, and the independ- 
ent persistence mediates itself as constantly progressive creation. 

Everywhere we are led back to this triplicity of proof. The 
triplicity is this, in which the infinite multiplicity completes 
itself; in which the difference in the two is made clear, that is, 
the infinite multiplicity is once for all overcome, and is hence me- 
diated to a unity. Also the history of thought appears to us to 
point to no fourth proof. 

It need not be regarded as inappropriate here, to (jonsult 
poetry also, for poetry is the mirror in which all thoughts 
of the time concenter and are reflected, and as rays of light, 
break up into the manifold. The proper object of poetry is 
man in all his relations and circumstances. The immortality 
of man has more than once been the particular subject of 
didactic poems. Italy has her Palearius in Latin; England 
has her Browne in Latin (Isaak Hawkins Browne) and her 
Sir John Davies in English. France has her Polignac in Latin 
and her Delille in French. Nor has Germany remained silent. 

Palearius found his death in fire at the stake, and his 
immortality in his poem. As Lucretius' Ode to Nature closes 
the olden time, so the poem of Aonius Palearius closes mediaeval 
times. In him we can see, as in a mirror, the various proofs 
passing in panoramic view before us. In the first book the exis- 
tence of the eternal Godhead in his trinity is shown, for upon the 
eternity of God depends the immortality of man, since human 
personality depends upon absolute personality. The second book 
makes clear the distinction between soul and mind {anima and 
mens]. We see the mind increase and diminish with the body ; 
but the soul persists amid the change. The soul power is 
the same in youth and age, always and everywhere distributing 
itself through the whole body, nothing is mixed, nothing is con- 
creted from the elements. 

The soul is the reflection-into-itself ; consequently externality 
is removed. " Returning again and again, she measures her cir- 
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cle or orbit ; capable of cognizing, God, the eternal, she lives a 
Godlike life, repeating in herself color, and form, and features." 
She affirms her difference from the body, as well as her dominion 
over it: " We see how the soul rules over the entire body." Yea, 
she is mightiest when she frees herself from the body! 

" Do you not 6ee that the more the soul frees herself from the 
body, the more mightily she prevails ! Aud as she mounts the 
ether to the upper world without a leader, she trusts in herself, 
and breaks to pieces the fetters of the body and the dark 
prison. 

She is nothing whatever external, and hence cannot go out into 
anything external. She cannot lose herself. " Tell me, whither 
does the soul then go, aud whither does she depart when she ex- 
pires ? " 

She can see what no eye sees, i. e., she can think, conceive, 
comprehend the universal. 

" Do you not also see what the perception of things signifies!" 
She can even comprehend the contradictory. "Add to this also 
that what are in constant strife among themselves have not the 
power to strive against the soul : what one calls cold and the 
other hot, she presently comprehends both in one." 

The sonl can comprehend the infinite : " How could that which 
grasps and measures the infinite, be finite and go to ruin in death?" 

The soul can enter everything, permeate everything : " Yea, 
she forms herself, and expresses herself in every form, and as 
the father of all things, she permeates all things." 

To this is to be added her longing after imperishability. " For 
such longing is not inserted in vain in human desire." Therefore 
nothing could be so wretched as the highest work of creation, if 
she should nevertheless be destined to dissolution. 

"Alas! if the last glimmer of life despoils everything, how un- 
happy would mankind be! It would be cruel injustice, not a 
sweet nourisher, but spiteful fatality." 

But her infinite speed is also a warrant for her infinity, through 
which she is able at once to wander through all time and space : 
What is quicker than thought ? 

" The soul wanders through all pathways, she investigates 
everything, she measures everything in her flight, much quicker 
than a swift current of air. See ! now she hastens to the shores 
where the sun sinks into the ocean, now to the treasures and peo- 
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pies of the East. She wanders through all lands and the track- 
less wastes of the sea, through the air and the skies." 

The soul penetrates the future, since the future belongs to her. 

" The power is not mortal which is thus able to know the fu- 
ture.'' 

The last is also this, — and of this the third book treats — that 
the future as righteousness, for the restoration of justice, with 
which this life closes as with a discord, is demanded in a manner 
that cannot be refused. 

" What is determined to him as wages certainly awaits this in 
the fixed order of certain penalty. This is justice, as God 
the requiter administers it. For right as it is here adminis- 
tered by men, does not fully satisfy justice." 

This is the principal content of a poem now no longer read 
[Palearius: "Three books on Immortality of the Soul"]. It begins 
with the power of simple self-consciousness, which in every as- 
pect it endeavors to make harmonize with the religious conscious- 
ness, upon which the universal belief of mankind in persist- 
ence rests. It contains consequently a series of energetic 
pictures, which for the most part in sensuous expressions wit- 
ness for the supersensuousness or immateriality of the soul, but 
also otherwise do not overleap the limits of the already devel- 
oped spheres of proof. 

In the same vein, but really in narrower limits does Polig- 
nac's An ti- Lucretius move. In the fifth book upon immortality 
he comes to confute Lucretius, Spinoza and Locke. The Carte- 
sian philosophy is here rendered in verse. The proofs themselves 
rest upon the dualism to which Descartes had found the solution. 
Body and soul are in such manner separated that their connec- 
tion is only to be explained by the continual influence of God. 

" What bond unites natures so unlike." 

This corresponds to occasionalism. " Surely it is the Godhead 
himself who has united the soul with the body, otherwise they 
could not in any way be united." 

The grounds of these proofs belong to the sphere of the first 
and second proofs. The poet collects them finally, when he 
prepares to disclose the mystery of the connection between 
soul and body. 

"Great things this song unfolds. And if I do not err the proofs 
luntil now are three. One is that the soul alone is able to move 
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the body. Then it follows that the souls of men are not woven 
of parts, that their nature is indissoluble, and that they live for- 
ever. Finally, whatever the will plans and does, this is done 
with the perfect freedom of the mind. Matter does not coerce the 
union, nor with oppressing weight of fate does the dark power of 
nature, but the mind freely takes up or deserts the object of its ap- 
plication. Therefore so long as the body with its organs cleaves to 
the spirit, the soul can merit wages and earn punishment, and at 
the end of the course of the fleeting years of life, the pure and 
perfectly just await an endless life." 

But of still weightier import is the Latin poem of Izaak Hawk- 
ins Browne. It is important on account of its content, since it 
brings together in relation to the immortality of the soul all the 
rays of philosophy from more than a thousand years of its his- 
tory, and seizes the individual moments of proof with freshness 
and vivacity. It is also important on account of the time in 
which it was written, which had to grapple with the most boldly 
expressed doubt,for it was contemporary with Bolingbroke (11751) 
and Hume (fl776) ["Essays on Suicide and Immortality"]. 
Against the former the poet defends in a lengthy Latin poem the- 
personality of absolute spirit and the immortality of finite 
spirit. The son after the death of his father has communicated 
to us a portion of this apology. But the poem on immortality 
lies completely before us. It begins in the most vital part with 
the question, from which all the branches of the moral proofs of 
immortality are developed. They are such questions as al- 
ready have their answer in themselves : " What end does such 
a seed of the divine mind serve, if it cannot grow and bear the 
fruit which exists as a germ within it-2" 

This proof is seized in its profundity. And in what else does 
the deeper ground and the content of immortality consist, in what 
el6e does the intensity and the intention of the personal persist- 
ence of the finite spirit consist than in reminiscence which 
points not only backwards but also forwards ?. The middle state 
in which the soul finds itself, the position between its past and 
its future, or rather not the middle state, but the interval which 
separates it from its origin and its destination, is a condition 
which is not adequate to its ideal. 

"But so long as life lasts, (we call it life if it is concealed in the 
dark shell of the body) the living power of the spirit is benumbed, 
and cannot expand the wings freely for its upward flight. Yet 
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many vestiges of its origin remain. For whence otherwise orig- 
inates reminiscence ! Does not the mind arrange everything in one 
so skillfully and lay it aside again for a purpose ?" 

This reminiscence is the chief power of spirit : but the same 
spirit is in every line of the anti-Lucretian verses in all its force, in 
all its works, iu all its aims and manifestations brought forward to 
testify that here is more than nature in all her glory. This of 
itself leads back into the content of the first proof. 

"And whence is the miracle of spirit ? Does not power dwell 
in it free and independent, elevated above all intermixture with 
matter? He is yet conscious of himself, wills, wills not, hates 
and loves, fears and hopes, and enjoys himself and is afflicted by 
his own inner power, for to thought the body is always subser- 
vient." 

But the more the superiority and dominion of the mind is evi- 
dent and is reflected in illustrious individual examples, the more 
closely does it approach the historical proof for immortality. 

" Who does not feel in his innermost being that in his death 
something of himself survives ? It is an inward testimony. Of 
this all antiquity testifies. The public voice proclaims it. No 
people are plunged into darkness so profound that they do not look 
beyond the grave in expectation of a future." Thus widely the 
powers of the world to come operate. 

Among other things are also the Egyptian pyramids. " Imper- 
ishable stand the colossal pyramids." Not less the mummies 
with all manner of embalming and picturing. "Upon the mum- 
my is traced the likeness of the living. So deep inborn in each 
is the hope, so firm is the trust that after the dissolution in death 
our better part persists, which no natural force cau overcome, 
no tooth of time destroy." And funeral services of all descrip- 
tions. "What do funeral obsequies mean? What is the sig- 
nificance of the anxious care over the dead and the elabo- 
rate structure of the sepulchre ? " if they are not the expressive 
witness of universal belief in immortality, the speaking proof of 
immortality itself held forth ? 

But as this proof, on the one hand presses forward with the 
constraining force of a conviction, so, on the other hand, it has 
its difficulties. It is not everybody's affair. Its difficulty lies in 
its sensuousness, in externality or materiality, from which we are 
unable to separate ourselves. Nevertheless the universal author- 
ity of conviction, the forcing to a faith in persistence is yet 
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mightier; it overcomes all difficulties which the senses offer. 
Before faith will give up immortal life, she prefers to admit crude 
images of sense perception, with their fables of Orcus and Hades 
in order merely to maintain the concrete self. "Since it is so difficult 
for the soul to think herself as existing without the body, to sep- 
arate the mind from what is tangible, the childish thought of the 
people lends to it the form of the body/' 

So far the poem. Now it appeals to Socrates, particularly to 
the conversation of the Grecian sage before his death, for thence 
all the proofs accessible to human reason are taken. But now 
also the poet has recourse to the light of revelation, which like 
sunrise on the heights illumines all darkness, overcomes all doubt. 
Yet this light was previously announced in the wonderful proph- 
ecies of the Boman poet Virgil. Yet these prophecies them- 
selves are looked upon as rays cast back from that light, which 
have astonished many centuries ! Of this the poem treats, mov- 
ing on in Virgilian verse. 

" The fullness of time now brings to us what we long to see, 
help from above and the advent of God." 

With the mentioned light of revelation however, the grasp of 
human reason is only still more required and empowered to de- 
velop light from light, and to develop itself in the light. 

" Therefore we despise not the aid which reason affords us." 

The way which thought takes, if it advances from step to step, 
leads just as well to the connection of the soul with the body, 
which is not to be ignored, as to the separation of the 
soul from the body, to the independence of the soul from the body 
in this separation. For however inward also the connection is, 
namely the bond between the soul and the body, yet the duration 
of the soul in itself, the connection with itself, is more secure, 
namely, indissoluble. 

'' Hence it is not to be denied that the spirit unites itself with 
the body in many ways; this is the characteristic of the recipro- 
cal bond. But also the spirit which is far removed from na- 
ture, shows itself not identical with it, though nature often 
proves itself sprung from a divine stock." 

This superiority and freedom of the miud unfolds itself in the 
final weakness of the body. The overcoming life of the soul 
often raises itself most conspicuously in the moment of death. 

" If in the approach of death, the members grow stiff, there 
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the lightning of the spirit raises itself higher : full of God the 
soul shines forth." 

In the second book of this remarkable poem the moral proof 
especially is more particularly carried out. The various sides of 
this proof are examined : the objections to it are answered. And 
as in all times morality itself has declared against the moral 
proof, so here it is opposed to it. It does this daily in trite forms 
of expression. 

"But you complain that he is moved by the hope of reward, 
not by love for the good, nor by a sense, for the right and the 
truth holds to duty. For his virtue is sordid who does light that 
he may receive a reward after death." 

To this indomitable pride of duty which glories in its disinter- 
estedness and simultaneously is wrapped up in its own self- 
praise, the answer is easily given. It touches at once the third 
proof. 

"So be it ! Yet he would be bad, who does not cling to this, 
who does not hold fast in view the goal which his vocation pre- 
scribes for him, who from his innermost longing raised above the 
earthly, does not soar up in intense desire to behold the everlas- 
ting beauty." 

It is so easy to comprehend that not the purpose, but the kind 
of purpose, not the reward in itself but the sordid view of it, 
can pervert virtue unto her opposite. Virtue consists in this, 
that a man follows his heavenly calling. But if ethics will de- 
clare him only to be good and virtuous, who follows no other end, 
and demands no other reward than to end self-less, so be it ! No- 
thing further follows from it than that our moral objector need 
not give himself such immaculate and virtuous aire, and on ac- 
count of this, hope also deliverance from the body of this death, 
in order to see God and to enjoy God, for the reward is like the 
vocation, no other than to see God as he is. 

Finally all proofs are collected for a better survey. "He who 
is able to think purely and to will, this spirit is not woven out of 
earthly material, but is something-for-itself, independent, immor- 
tal. But God could extinguish it ! So be it ! God could do it, 
he could do it if it were the divine will, but he wills it not. For 
verily the power of cognition, which comprehends so many 
things, which reaches out beyond this life, verily the thirst of the 
eternal, which the earthly never can sate, and the desire of our 
2 5 Kl— 25 
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soul which deeply moves within us, aspiring after the perfect, are 
not iu vain." 

So much from the well-nigh forgotten poems of the past. We 
have in this found in the mirror of poesy, exactly what expresses 
outwardly the inner content of philosophy. While philosophy 
has to struggle with the contrast between the inner and the outer 
or between the soul and the body, to know it in its necessity and 
to transform it into a unity, poetry on the other hand utters 
thoughts in mental pictures, and on the contrary reflects ideas into 
feelings, in order to do justice to the external and internal. 

They are the same notions and feelings which up to our times 
have transmitted themselves in the most varied forms, improved 
in manifold ways and connected with each other without adding 
any new content to it. 

Here is likewise opeued the wide sea of popular philosophy, 
in which thought evermore goes to ruin, and through extension 
loses its proper nerve and germ. It is evident that we cannot 
follow this exercise farther into detail. It is nevertheless impor- 
tant to mention Mendelssohn who in his Phaedo sought to unite 
the metaphysical and moral proof for reciprocal support. This 
Phaedo of Mendelssohn since 1767 has maintained a lasting and 
wide-spread fame. During this time it has been more convenient 
and more accessible than the Platonic Phaedo. It seems as if no 
anti-Phaedo, no Critique of Pure Eeason would be able to displace 
it, for it has in its content an invisible ally which contends for it. 
Also more recently many have followed it. And so it happens 
that in one time, where on the one side the understanding through 
the defeat of its dogmatic process, on the other side the rich 
content of faith in the first form of ijts immediateness, the credo 
itself had lost its credit, where it was neither awakened on ac- 
count of a deeper speculative founding nor on account of a liv- 
ing mystical mode of comprehension, all three proofs in their ac- 
cessible stages according to the manner of cultivated feelings 
have been connected with each other. For feeling faithfully 
holds its power among men, even when all higher and more per- 
fect faculties of spirit rest as paralyzed. Of this union of 
intellectual proofs in the form of feeling, Tiedge's Urania partic- 
ularly treats. This book was read as much in its time as Men- 
delssohn's Phaedo, and since both books only touch the surface, 
they enjoyed a common popularity. In the same category, only 
with a more clearly marked determination, belong John Paul 
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Bichter's "Campaner-Thal'' and "Selina," without mentioning his 
innumerable predecessors and followers. One more popular exper- 
iment succeeds another. Each one supposes that he has found 
something new, for each one has a differeut statement of the same 
proof, and each proof has different sides. 

Of late, Sir Humphrey Davy's "Consolations in Travel," or the 
"Last Days of a Philosopher," have been translated into German. 
These " Consolations" contain many historical and physiological 
observations, including meditations upon the Proteus Anguinus, 
upon respiration, and upon immortality. While these reflections 
seek to discover the secret of spirit which everywhere proclaims 
itself, they bring it nearer to feeling, which in the presence of all 
visible, inexorable perishableness, longs for the invisible and the 
enduring. 

Herewith at once seems to struggle forth at last out of the full- 
ness of feeling still another new content for an intellectual proof. 
This proof consists in this, that the invisible and unchangeable 
are deduced from the visible and transient, and this proof further 
rests upon negation, which also appertains to the changeable. 
But with this also this view goes over to the third proof and in 
its result to the first, which turns on the simplicity and invisibil- 
ity of the soul, and seeks to derive logically from these its un- 
changeableness in opposition to the changeableness of all visible 
things. This view, upon closer analysis, is seen to proceed 
from the two proof-spheres. 

Such combinations of different proofs are partly involuntary, 
partly premeditated. But there lies in them this defect, that 
what there lacks in the individual proofs to produce conviction 
must be made up through the combination or completed through 
the feeling. Hence it also happens that, in order to cover the 
baldness of the understanding and to gain for it a content where it 
is lacking,one mixes everything with everything else and stirs them 
together in the most affecting manner. And yet in such commix- 
ture and confusion is expressed not only the actual combination 
of individual proofs which mutually support each other, but also 
the deep longing of the human spirit, demanding the co-operation 
of all spiritual powers for its conviction, although sometimes one 
and sometimes the other prevails. 

On the other hand, in despair of all intellectual proofs, some 
have indeed wished to vindicate not only immediate faith, but 
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also natural feeling, as immediate" certainty, and to give it the 
preference over all mediation, since the latter and the knowledge 
proceeding from it, seems to consist precisely in those proofs and 
to remain externally in these. As we find the existence of God 
elevated above all proof, the essence of God above all existence, 
so we also find the persistence of the personal subject immedi- 
ately certain, since the medium of proof is according to the view 
which it holds, and is not adequate_to its task, and hence cannot 
answer to an inner conviction. 

In this we are now drawn to the last inquiry in this part of our 
work. It is asked whether the force of the proof does actually 
lie in the previously considered proofs for immortality. The 
question has likewise been put in such a manner as to inquire 
whether the immortality of the humau soul can be demonstrated. 

So much have we already seen, that the agreement of thought 
and being lies at the bottom of all the proofs in their various 
shapes and applications]; for these rest upon the laws of thought 
which are applied to the present and future being of the soul. 
This agreement is however as yet an unproved presupposition. 
The proofs rest consequently upon a ground which is not stead- 
fast, and itself is now wanting in inner justification. Hence the 
agreement of thought and being must first be proved, which is 
not possible in this method of proof, since each proof presuppo- 
ses this agreement, while the proof itself is realized only through 
thought [and not through being]. Or it must be able to vindi- 
cate the being of thought itself, or it must show thought and its 
persistence to be independent of being itself, or in fine the duality 
between being and thought must be cancelled. However within 
the sphere of this proof it has not yet been done, although we 
have made the speculative content as conspicuous as the same 
can now be made in its highest development. 

Hence so long as these proofs remain dogmatic proofs, that is, 
so long as they rest upon the dualism, and the agreement of both 
sides is only presupposed, so long as external demonstrations, 
they cannot produce any inner conviction. On that account one 
generally is understood to be in agreement with a dualistic stand- 
point. One says, ''Our views are so and so, but who will give us 
a warranty that objective validity may also belong to them ?" And 
moreover whatever may be in this critical doubt, this much is 
evident, that the dogmatic procedure itself demands it in ad- 
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yance, since it itself rests upon this dualism, and yet does not 
apply to it. Thus if, like every other external object, the soul be 
treated as a "thing," existence will be ascribed to the soul just as 
it is imputed to every other thing ; and to this external objective 
mental picture there is again applied a predicate which does not 
apply to a thing, but belongs only to the personal subject, viz. : 
simplicity, immateriality. Or the soul is comprehended as sub- 
ject, but to this subject is attributed as essential a property 
which does not belong to things, viz.: persistence, futurity. Or 
a subjective conception is applied to the soul, as if it were a 
thing. In all three cases, the process of a presupposed dualistic 
notion is not adequate and is not correspondent to the being of 
the soul itself. Nay, on the one hand, the whole conception of 
being in all its external dimensions seems indeed to correspond 
to the soul as to thought, insofar as the soul exists, although 
the very question is, whether the soul exists ; but on the other 
hand, it is not at all satisfactory. Existence seems to belong to 
the soul, but its essence and completeness do not consist in 
this. For the soul is essentially this: "to be for itself and not 
for another being [i. e., dependent on it], and therefore primarily 
it is never an object at all, still less a thing-in-itself." (Schell- 
ing's Philos. Writings, I., 224). 

In this the dogmatic process appears also again to be vindica- 
ted. For if both being and thought inhere in the soul in a unity, 
so it appears also to be fitting that the dogmatic psychology ap- 
plies to its object both determinations, since it not only deduces 
futurity from present existence, from outward objective being, but 
also from the nature of this existence, from the internality of be- 
ing. This only is wanting to the dogmatic procedure, (1) that 
it does not justify itself; (2), secondly, that its conclusions, its 
goal, does not elevate itself above the sphere of being itself, in- 
asmuch as it is seized simply as future being. The principal de- 
fect however is, that the relation between being and thought re- 
mains unexplained. From this it seems again to follow that the 
proofs heretofore considered, if they are speculatively compre- 
hended, lead to an actual knowledge and conviction, only that in 
being so comprehended they cease more and more to be dogmatic 
proofs. 



